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In recent years, the EU’s policy on human rights in Russia has been the focus of considerable 
internal and external attention, much of it being critical. Despite long-standing programmes for 
funding human rights projects in Russia and the launch of biannual EU-Russia human rights 
consultations in 2005, the subject of human rights remains contentious within EU-Russia 
relations. One striking aspect of the EU’s policy towards Russia is its focus on issues such 
as prison reform, freedom of speech and prevention of torture which can broadly be 
characterised as civil and political rights issues. The purpose of this article is to examine the 
EU’s approach to another aspect of human rights policy which tends to receive very little 
attention, namely economic and social rights issues such as housing, health, access to social 
security and workers’ rights. Using data gathered from elite interviews with EU officials and 
representatives of Russian human rights and social non-governmental organisations (NGOs) 
during fieldwork in Brussels and Russia in 2011, the article will argue that the EU’s lack of 
internal consensus on the importance of economic and social rights issues hinders its ability 
to raise these issues in its interactions with Russia on human rights. Yet the fact that 
economic and social rights have traditionally enjoyed a relatively high degree of visibility 
and importance in Russia has the potential to make this an area where more fruitful 
engagement on human rights could take place. 
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Introduction 

The issue of human rights has long been a source of tension in the relationship between the EU 
and Russia throughout the presidencies of Vladimir Putin and Dmitriy Medvedev. From the 
second Chechen conflict of 1999-2000 to more recent events such as the death in pre-trial deten- 
tion of Russian lawyer Sergey Magnitsky in 2009 and the trial of activists from the opposition 
group Pussy Riot in 2012, various EU institutions and representatives, including the European 
Parliament and the EU’s High Representative on Foreign Affairs and Security have made frequent 
criticisms of Russia’s record on human rights. 1 The emphasis of such criticism has, however, 
largely been on cases relating to the violation of civil and political rights such as the right to 
life and freedom of expression. This article aims to explore an area of EU-Russia relations con- 
cerning human rights which tends to receive far less attention, namely the way in which economic 
and social rights such as the right to health, work and social security are constructed in the dis- 
course of various EU institutions, including the European Parliament and European External 
Action Service (EEAS). In doing so, it seeks to address a gap in the existing, albeit limited, lit- 
erature on the position human rights occupy within EU-Russia relations, since previous 
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scholarship has tended to focus on a concept of human rights which is either very general or which 
emphasises individual civil and political rights claims. It does this using data drawn from official 
EU documents on internal and external human rights policy and from interviews with represen- 
tatives of the EU and several of its individual Member States with responsibility for human rights 
policy which were conducted in Strasbourg, Brussels, Moscow and St Petersburg. 2 It begins by 
providing a brief overview of the position human rights issues occupy within the broader context 
of EU-Russia relations and the existing literature, and follows this with a short discussion of the 
concept of economic and social rights as a distinct subset of human rights which contrasts with the 
frequently more prominent and better-known issues of civil and political rights in the context of 
the European human rights regime. It will then go on to demonstrate that, despite a rhetorical 
commitment at the official level to promoting economic and social rights on an equal basis to 
civil and political rights in the EU’s internal and external relations, those representing EU insti- 
tutions and Member States in the context of relations with Russia often expressed conflicting 
views on the importance of such rights and the need for the EU to promote these rights in its 
civil society initiatives in Russia and its political engagement with the Russian leadership. This 
lack of consensus on the importance and relevance of such rights is shown to have important 
implications for the coherence and effectiveness of the EU’s policy on human rights in Russia, 
given the importance of economic and social rights to the Russian public which was widely 
acknowledged by the respondents involved in this study. 



Human rights within EU-Russia relations 

The importance of upholding international human rights standards in Russia is something referred 
to in virtually all the documents governing EU-Russia relations, starting with the Partnership and 
Cooperation Agreement (PCA) in 1994 and continuing with the decision to initiate biannual EU- 
Russia Human Rights Consultations in 2005 (Le Huerou 2007, 7) which bring together EU and 
Russian government officials on a bi-annual basis to discuss human rights issues concerning both 
parties. The PCA emphasised the importance of respect for democracy and human rights in any 
cooperation between the EU and Russia and the common values shared by both parties (Smith 
2003, 113), an approach which has been echoed in subsequent internal EU policy documents con- 
cerning Russia such as the Common Strategy of 1999 and the Four Common Spaces of 2003 
(Panebianco 2006, 134). 

This emphasis on human rights issues in the Union’s external relations policy is by no means 
unique to its relations with Russia: a human rights clause became a compulsory part of all external 
agreements with non-EU countries in 1995 (Smith 2003, 189) and the importance of human rights 
to the Union’s internal and external policy agendas has been reaffirmed in various EU treaties 
such as the Treaty of Amsterdam of 1997 (Alston and Weiler 1999, 6) and the Lisbon Treaty 
of 2007. 3 The European Parliament in particular has pursued what one commentator calls an 
“activist” approach towards human rights violations in numerous countries, including Russia 
(Fischer 2006, 61), partly by using its power to pass resolutions condemning human rights viola- 
tions. Indeed, according to Le Huerou (2007, 13), the Parliament “. . . has demonstrated an unwa- 
vering and continuous attention to the situation of human rights and freedoms in Russia, 
particularly since 1999 and the restart of the war in Chechnya”, while, according to one 
Member of the European Parliament (MEP) who sits on the EU-Russia Parliamentary 
Cooperation Committee, human rights issues such as freedom of speech and assembly are 
raised frequently with Russian parliamentary counterparts by both this committee and the Parlia- 
ment’s Subcommittee on Human Rights. 4 This stance is reflected by a number of resolutions 
passed by the Parliament both during the second Chechen war and more recently: during 
Putin’s acting presidency in early 2000, the European Parliament issued a resolution condemning 
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“serious violations of the European Convention on Human Rights and international humanitarian 
law” committed by Russian troops during the Chechen conflict such as “arbitrary detention of 
civilians, summary executions and looting”. 5 In September 2012, the European Parliament 
adopted a resolution noting that “the human rights situation in Russia has deteriorated drastically 
in the last few months” and citing several cases which gave cause for concern, including the Mag- 
nitsky and Pussy Riot cases and the adoption of legislation which could allegedly hinder freedom 
of expression. 6 Public criticism of Russia’s human rights record has not been restricted to the Par- 
liament, with EU High Representative on Foreign Affairs and Security Catherine Ashton recently 
releasing a statement expressing concern at the “intolerance of any expression of dissenting 
views” she perceived the Russian authorities to be displaying and describing the Pussy Riot 
case, legislation limiting freedom of assembly and restricting non-governmental organisations 
(NGOs), the lack of progress in the Magnitsky case and the prosecution of several opposition acti- 
vists as “a trend that is of very serious concern to the European Union”. 7 

Despite this apparently impressive degree of emphasis on human rights in the Union’s formal 
relations with Russia, however, the EU’s strategy has come in for considerable criticism, given its 
apparent inability to exert much influence on Russia’s domestic human rights record or to formu- 
late a consistent policy in this area: the relatively recent implementation of the biannual Human 
Rights Consultations has been dismissed as ineffective, with the Russian authorities refusing to 
allow the consultations to take place in Russia itself, Russian NGOs being permitted to brief 
the EU delegates prior to the meeting, but then being excluded from the official proceedings, 
and a notable absence of follow-up monitoring (Le Huerou 2007, 7). In addition, as Klitsounova 
(2008, 18) points out, the EU’s overall strategy of trying to shame Russia over its perceived vio- 
lations of human rights, particularly during the second Chechen conflict of 1999-2000 and its 
aftermath, may have succeeded in encouraging international criticism of Russia’s human rights 
record but has had little resonance with the Russian public and appears to have had no impact 
on the popularity of the country’s leaders. In terms of the reaction, the EU’s criticism of 
Russia’s human rights record has called forth from the Russian authorities, this can only be 
described as negative or dismissive: following the European Parliament resolution of September 
2012 mentioned above, 8 the Russian Foreign Ministry responded with a statement claiming the 
resolution was based on “unconfirmed and biased information” and constituted “interference in 
Russia’s internal affairs”. It also called on the EU to “pay attention to the fact that the human 
rights record in the European Union is far from perfect”. 9 This strategy of accusing the EU of 
employing double standards in its approach to human rights in non-Member States and of high- 
lighting human rights abuses within the EU itself has been employed with increasing frequency: 
in early December 2012, just days before the latest round of EU-Russia Human Rights Consul- 
tations, the Russian Foreign Ministry issued its own report on human rights issues in the EU, with 
a focus on allegations of abusive treatment of detainees, poor prison conditions and discrimi- 
nation and xenophobia. 10 The ministry’s special representative for human rights, Konstantin 
Dolgov, told a press conference held to launch the report that “we are seeing a certain deterio- 
ration in regard to safeguards on human rights in the EU member states”. 11 Moreover, and 
most importantly for the purposes of this study, the EU’s official rhetoric on human rights both 
in Russia and in a broader internal and external context appears to place considerable emphasis 
on civil and political rights issues such as freedom of expression, the right to a fair trial, and the 
right not to be subjected to inhumane or degrading treatment of the type which have been raised 
by the Magnitsky and Pussy Riot cases, whereas issues concerning economic and social rights 
seem to be left entirely almost entirely out of the picture where formal statements and parliamen- 
tary debates are concerned. This approach is also reflected in the relatively small body of existing 
scholarly literature which focuses specifically on human rights in EU-Russia relations, which 
tends to treat human rights as a general concept which does not need to be deconstructed or 
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focuses on the formal aspects of the interaction between the EU and Russia or on issues which fall 
into the category of civil and political rights. These can include freedom of speech, the abolition 
of the death penalty, and torture and disappearances during Russia’s military operations in the 
North Caucasus (Forsberg and Herd 2005; Haukkala 2009; Saari 2006; Smith 2005). 



The EU’s rhetorical constructions of economic and social rights 

Prior to examining some of the more specific issues surrounding the EU’s rhetoric on economic 
and social rights, it is important to first briefly consider some of the ways in which these rights 
have been understood and conceptualised since the United Nations’ drafting of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights (UDHR) of 1948 and the subsequent drafting of the European Con- 
vention on Human Rights (ECHR) of 1950 ushered in a new era of human rights monitoring in 
Europe. 

Economic and social rights such as the right to work, housing, health, education and social 
security are sometimes referred to as “second-generation” rights inspired by the developing 
labour movement in Europe in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, compared with 
the so-called “first generation” of civil and political rights such as freedom from torture and 
freedom of expression which are seen as being based on understandings of natural law which 
came about in the eighteenth century, and “third generation” rights concerning development 
and self-determination which emerged in the developing world in the late twentieth century 
(Yokota 2008, 8). Yet it was the drafting of the UDHR and its subsequent Conventions in the 
late 1940s and 1960s which first attempted to codify economic and social rights alongside 
civil and political rights and to outline states’ obligations to observe these rights. Scholars such 
as Renteln (1990, 30) and Cassese (1990, 35) have argued that the UDHR was biased in 
favour of civil and political rights at the behest of Western nations acting on ideological 
grounds, and that the few economic and social rights it does refer to were only included as the 
result of lobbying by the Soviet bloc and Third World countries to place greater emphasis on 
these rights. The fact that the majority of the treaty’s articles refer to civil and political rights 
and that the original treaty was divided into two separate conventions (the International Covenant 
on Civil and Political Rights (ICCPR) and the International Covenant on Economic, Social and 
Cultural Rights (ICESCR)) in 1966 appears to add some weight to this argument: according to 
Donnelly (2007, 42), civil and political rights were treated as individual rights claims which 
could be pursued through legal channels and should, therefore, be incorporated into national 
law, whereas economic and social rights were seen more as statements of desirable policy 
goals which would be realised progressively over time based on the resources available to a par- 
ticular state. Where the European human rights system is concerned, although the initial key 
document was the Council of Europe’s ECHR and Fundamental Freedoms of 1950, which 
focused largely but not exclusively on civil and political rights as outlined in the UDHR, the 
Council drafted the European Social Charter (ESC) in 1961 which outlined the fundamental econ- 
omic and social rights which the citizens of states party to the Charter would be entitled to and 
established its own system of monitoring and reporting on compliance with the Charter for all 
states which chose to ratify it. Donnelly (2007, 16) argues that the ESC provides a 

substantively more demanding list of rights and a significantly stronger review process than the 

ICESCR or any other regional system. This is the best evidence of the attitude of Western states - 

acting alone, without any Soviet or Third World pressure - toward economic and social rights. 

Nevertheless it remains hard to argue with Hertel and Minkler’s (2007) assertion that economic 
and social rights remain “less well articulated conceptually than civil and political rights, less 
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accurately measured, and less consistently implemented in public policy” (1). Treaty commit- 
ments to observing such rights may be all very well on paper, but it is in policy and practice 
that this approach often falls short. The ESC, for example, which Alston (1997) describes as 
the “poor stepchild” of the ECHR, does not enjoy the ECHR’s advantage of being legally 
binding with the result that a state’s violations of its statutes cannot be challenged through a 
body such as the European Court of Human Rights. In addition, the perception that the state 
must take concrete political and financial steps to ensure the realisation of economic and social 
rights creates certain obstacles: Eide (2001, 23) points to the “widely spread misunderstanding 
. . . that all economic, social and cultural rights must be provided by the state, and that they are 
costly and lead to an overgrown state apparatus”. Ultimately, this makes economic and social 
rights somewhat vulnerable to the political vagaries of each individual state and the ideological 
commitments of its government of the time: as Eide and Rosas (2001) point out, “taking econ- 
omic, social and cultural rights seriously implies at the same time a commitment to social inte- 
gration, solidarity and equality, including tackling the question of income distribution”. Where 
this commitment is lacking, the “progressive realisation” of economic and social rights which 
the ICESCR envisages is likely to suffer. 

In terms of exploring EU rhetoric on this particular group of human rights, it is first important to 
consider how such rights are understood and expressed within the EU’s internal policy on human 
rights governing its own Member States since the way in which the EU perceives and portrays its 
own values will arguably have an impact on its external approach towards countries such as 
Russia. Indeed, according to Alston and Weiler (1999, 8), the internal and external dimensions of 
the EU’s human rights policy are “two sides of the same coin”. Certainly on an official level, the 
Union appears to be all too conscious of its “spiritual and moral heritage” where human rights 
and human dignity are concerned (Charter of Fundamental Rights of the European Union 2000, 
8). In terms of public opinion, this apparent belief in the existence of specific European values 
with an emphasis on human rights appears to be shared by the populations of the EU’s Member 
States: a EuroBarometer poll of the EU27 from 2008 indicates that, when asked to specify which 
three values were the most important to them personally, respondents across the EU chose peace 
(45%), human rights (42%) and respect for human life (41%). When asked which values best rep- 
resent the EU, 37% chose human rights, ahead of peace (35%) and democracy (34%). 12 

It is worth noting, however, that the development of EU policy on human rights, in general, is 
a relatively recent phenomenon: it was the Treaty on European Union (TEU) in 1992 which, while 
transforming the European Community into the European Union, first affirmed the new Union’s 
commitment to human rights and fundamental freedoms alongside peace, liberty, democracy, and 
the rule of law as its founding principles in its Article 6. These principles were reiterated in 
relation to both internal and external relations in the subsequent Treaty of Amsterdam of 1997 
and the Lisbon Treaty of 2009 (Alston and Weiler 1999, 6; Tocci 2008, 2). While the concept 
of “human rights” is used in the treaties in a broad and generally undefined sense, economic 
and social rights have not simply been ignored: in the Preamble to the Treaty of Amsterdam, 
for example, the Union’s Member States affirm their “attachment to fundamental rights as 
defined in the European Social Charter . . . and in the 1989 Community Charter of the Fundamen- 
tal Social Rights of Workers” (de Witte 2005, 158). In addition, the European Council adopted a 
Charter of Fundamental Rights of the EU in 2000. While four of the Charter’s six chapters focus 
on civil and political rights grouped under dignity, freedoms, citizen’s rights and justice, two 
chapters cover certain economic and social rights relating to employment, access to medical 
care and social security, and non-discrimination under the headings of equality and solidarity 
(Charter of Fundamental Rights of the EU 2000). 

As with external policy, there are several different institutions involved in formulating the 
Union’s internal strategy on human rights in general and economic and social rights more 
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specifically. These can include the Commission, the Council of the EU, the European Parliament, 
the European Council, and consultative bodies such as the European Economic and Social Com- 
mittee (EESC) and the Committee of the Regions. Where economic and social rights are con- 
cerned, the Parliament made its official position on the importance of these rights clear in 
some of its formal resolutions long before the Union proclaimed the internal Charter of Funda- 
mental Rights in 2000. In its Declaration of Fundamental Rights and Freedoms of 1989, for 
example, several key economic and social rights such as the right to social welfare, education 
and collective social rights were included alongside a more extensive list of civil and political 
rights such as the right to life, freedom of association and expression, and the prohibition of 
the death penalty. 13 These rights were further elaborated upon a few years later: 

The European Parliament considers that ... the right to work, housing, education, social protection 
and culture . . . should be recognized as fundamental rights. [It] urges the Member States to take deci- 
sive action in the following fields: the right to work, the right to social security, the right to protection 
against poverty and social exclusion, the right to housing and other social rights. (European Parlia- 
ment 1996) 

In 2000, an internal document provided further detail on the Parliament’s concept of economic 
and social rights: 

Fundamental social rights . . . mean rights to which the individual citizen is entitled, which he can 
exercise only in his relationship with other human beings as a member of a group and which can 
be made effective only if the State acts to safeguard the individual’s environment. Social rights are 
a necessary complement to civil rights and liberties, since the latter cannot be enjoyed without a 
minimum of social security. In contrast to civil rights and liberties, this means that it is not 
freedom from the State that is achieved, but freedom with the State’s help. (European Parliament 
European Parliament Directorate General for Research 2000, 9) 

This statement is important in two respects. First, it sets out a position in which social rights 
are “group” or collective rights which are inextricably linked to the State and can only be realised 
“with the State’s help”. This coincides with what Hertel and Minkler (2007, 9) see as a tendency 
on the part of both states and international organisations to see civil and political rights as “nega- 
tive” rights, in that they merely require a state to refrain from interfering with an individual’s 
liberty, whereas economic and social rights are seen as “positive” since they “obligate government 
and others to actually provide something to an individual”. Second, the idea that social rights are a 
“necessary complement” to civil and political rights recognises the importance of such rights 
while falling short of acknowledging them as being equal to civil and political rights and liberties. 
As will be discussed below, this view is reflected by several of the EU representatives interviewed 
for this study. 

Nevertheless, many of the economic and social rights highlighted by the 1996 parliamentary 
resolution made their way into the Charter of Fundamental Rights in December 2000, where they 
fell under the heading of “solidarity” (Charter of Fundamental Rights of the European Union 
2000). Yet, judging by the working paper cited above, the Parliament had not been confident 
just a few months earlier that this would necessarily be the case and in fact appeared somewhat 
pessimistic about the prospects for upholding these rights at the Union level, given the diversity of 
approaches to such rights taken by the individual Member States: 

It remains to be seen how far social rights will form part of an EU bill of rights since, unlike the clas- 
sical liberal civil rights and liberties recognised in all constitutions, social rights are not regarded as 
fundamental rights in all Member States . . . Owing to the liberal basic attitude in Austria and the 
United Kingdom, for example, there are no constitutional social rights in these countries . . . The 
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Benelux countries, France and the Scandinavian countries have fundamental social rights in the 
form of individual rights, policy clauses or provisions defining the state’s objectives, but tend to 
be restrained when it comes to detail, leaving this to ordinary legislation. The southern 
European countries all have extensive bills of rights, which also include detailed fundamental 
social rights . . . however, they are not as a rule enforceable rights but instructions to the legislature 
to make them effective. (European Parliament European Parliament Directorate General for Research 
2000, 8, 40) 

This document makes clear some of the challenges facing any attempt to formulate a coherent 
Union-level position on economic and social rights as fundamental rights since there appears to be 
little consensus amongst the Member States on just how “fundamental” these rights should be. 
This issue was also raised by one of the respondents interviewed for this study, a diplomat 
working at the British Embassy in Moscow: 

The debate over differing social models in Europe makes economic and social rights stuff more con- 
troversial - so the UK might agree with the Scandinavians on civil and political rights but not on taxa- 
tion or social welfare and so on. (John, British diplomat, Moscow) 14 

This appears to indicate that attitudes towards both the welfare state and economic and social 
rights remain very much divided on a national level. Several commentators have linked this first 
to historical differences between what are sometimes categorised as the liberal, Continental and 
Scandinavian models of welfare and social rights protection in Europe (Katragoulos 1996) or, 
according to Esping-Anderson’s (1990) famous typology, the liberal, conservative-corporatist 
and social democratic systems of welfare; and second to the fact that certain political and econ- 
omic theories dominant in Western thinking see economic and social rights either as being outside 
the remit and control of the state, or even as compromising the freedoms inherent in civil and pol- 
itical rights. According to Gavison (2003, 24), for example, 

many Western theories of political justice and liberalism make civil and political rights a necessary 
component of the liberal, democratic state, but do not include social and economic benefits in the 
order of rights . . . some such theories present the taxation required for efforts of redistribution 
seeking to address social and economic concerns as a violation of civil and political rights, specifically 
the right to liberty and property. 

The shift towards a more neoliberal approach in economic and social policy and politics more 
generally on the part of various Western European and non-European states, including the UK and 
USA from the late 1970s onwards (Mudge 2008) and those former Communist states in Central 
and Eastern Europe who aspired to begin the EU accession process in the early 1990s (Bohle and 
Greskovits 2007) has also had important implications for the way in which a whole range of econ- 
omic and social rights are perceived and upheld at both the national and the EU level, as has the 
fact that a number of social democratic parties who came to power in various EU Member States 
in the late 1990s also maintained certain aspects of neoliberal political and economic approaches 
to varying degrees (Hansen and Schierup 2005). The “turn” towards neo-liberalism has arguably 
led to a fundamental and lasting change in expectations of what the State can and should provide 
in terms of social security and employment and, as Katragoulos (1996, 312) points out, the domi- 
nant trend for some time has been “a reduction of the public sector, the curtailment of social 
benefits and the abandonment of the goal of full employment in favour of economic efficiency 
and flexibility in the labour market”. Szyszczak (2001, 493) goes even further, claiming that 
“the demise of the welfare state across Europe has created tensions as to the proper place and 
classification of social rights”. In addition, in terms of contemporary EU policy-making, there 
seems to be a tendency to see issues concerning economic and social rights as practical problems 
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relating to the areas of social policy or social work rather than “classical” human rights, an 
approach reflected by one respondent working for the European Parliament: 

The Council of the European Union for a long time couldn’t officially work on human rights inside the 
EU, it was the Council of Europe that did that so that’s why we don’t label a lot of the social work that 
we do human rights. Even in our hearings [at the Parliament] there’s a lot of housing, jobs so they will 
rarely call them economic and social rights but they’ll be addressing the practical issues . . . even 
though we don’t have an EU model we have a common baseline that’s respected in EU directives 
on what we have as social policy so we don’t have the same position for everyone on the 
minimum wage but on a lot of other, say, housing issues I would say we have a minimum 
common denominator which makes a sort of European model. (Anna, researcher, European Parlia- 
ment, Brussels) 15 

It is also worth noting that, while several key economic and social rights were in fact included 
in the final Charter of Fundamental Rights, the failure of all the Member States to ratify the 
Treaty of Lisbon until December 2009 meant that none of the rights outlined by the Charter 
became legally binding until that point. As a result, it is somewhat difficult at present to 
assess the impact it will have on the EU’s internal human rights strategy. Nevertheless, the the- 
matic areas outlined by the European Union Agency for Fundamental Rights (FRA), an EU 
advisory body set up in 2007 to monitor implementation of the rights outlined by the 
Charter at both the EU and the Member State level, provide some indication of where the pri- 
orities lie: while the issues of access to justice, child rights, lesbian, gay, bisexual, and trans- 
gender (LGBT) rights, minorities, people with disabilities, racism and xenophobia, and the 
Roma and Traveller communities constitute the FRA’s “themes”, there is no mention of moni- 
toring economic and social rights issues as “fundamental” rights. 16 Overall, then, it appears 
that, while economic and social rights are proclaimed to be fundamental rights belonging to 
all EU citizens on a rhetorical level, there is a lack of internal consensus to some extent at 
Member State and EU level on their true meaning and importance. 



Understandings of human rights in the EU’s external relations policy 

Having examined the manner in which economic and social rights are conceptualised within 
the EU’s internal human rights strategy, attention now turns to the Union’s external policy 
on human rights promotion and the extent to which economic and social rights are integrated 
into this policy. Once again, on a general rhetorical level, it appears that the EU has a strong 
commitment to upholding economic and social as well as civil and political rights in its exter- 
nal relations policy. In policy documents released by various EU institutions which mention 
the place of human rights in the Union’s external relations strategy, the importance of 
human rights as a defining value for the EU is reiterated. The EEAS, for example, the 
body which took over from the European Commission in late 2009 in overseeing the 
implementation of the EU’s external policies and strategies around the world, refers to 
clauses from the TEU as amended in 2009 to emphasise respect for human rights as a funda- 
mental principle for the EU: 

If it is true that our values and principles define who we are, the EU’s identity is clear: 

“The Union is founded on the values of respect for human dignity, freedom, democracy, equality, the 
rule of law and respect for human rights, including the rights of persons belonging to minorities”. 
(Article 2 of the Treaty on European Union). Beyond this, the EU has a vocation to bring the same 
values to its external relations. “The Union’s action on the international scene shall be guided by 
the principles which have inspired its own creation, development and enlargement, and which it 
seeks to advance in the wider world: democracy, the rule of law, the universality and indivisibility 
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of human rights and fundamental freedoms, respect for human dignity, [and] the principles of equality 
and solidarity”. (Article 21 of the Treaty on European Union) (EEAS Report on Human Rights in the 
World 2010, 7) 

The use of the word “vocation” here is interesting because it implies that the Union is some sort of 
“moral crusader” when it comes to promoting human rights on the world stage. This notion is also 
emphasised in a recent statement by the EU’s High Representative for Foreign Affairs and Secur- 
ity Policy, Catherine Ashton: 

The protection and promotion of human rights is a silver thread running through all EU action both at 
home and abroad. The EU must be principled when it comes to the norms and values it seeks to 
uphold, creative in the ways it does so, and absolutely determined to achieve concrete results. The 
EU promotes human rights inside and outside its borders on the basis that human rights are indispen- 
sable both for individual dignity and social justice and for the promotion of international peace, pros- 
perity and stability. (High Representative of the European Union for Foreign Affairs and Security 
Policy 2011, 4) 

There appears, however, to be some official recognition of the fact that the intention to make 
human rights a “silver thread” running through the EU’s external relations policy has not yet 
come to fruition and has in fact been hampered by the inconsistencies in its internal approach 
to human rights at a time when the EU is trying to promote human rights in its relations with 
third countries: 

The EU is extremely serious about delivering on its pledges. This is vital when it comes to the EU’s 
credibility on the world stage. Increasingly the EU is subject to scrutiny by others, who question its 
record on human rights. It is a defining characteristic of the EU. (EEAS Report on Human Rights in 
the World 2010, 8) 

There is . . . the perception that the EU’s statements on human rights and democracy are not 
always fully matched by its external or internal policies. The EU’s internal human rights record 
has come under increasing scrutiny. The EU has not always been as effective or as joined-up as it 
might have been. The task in hand is to ensure the clarity, coherence, and effectiveness of 
policy, by being smarter and more strategic. (High Representative of the European Union for 
Foreign Affairs and Security Policy 2011, 6) 

This awareness of the fact that a lack of coherence and clarity in internal attitudes towards human 
rights policy and the resultant criticism has an impact on the Union’s external approach was 
shared by one of the EU respondents: 

We’re not allowed to have a human rights-based approach because what we do is called an internal 
market. Now we’re starting to have a new Charter on Fundamental Rights but it’s really new and 
you’ve seen in the press whenever the EU starts to talk about the Roma, or violations of the EU 
... it gets bashed on the head so we have no interest in talking about what we do inside Europe on 
human rights ... I think progressively we’ll get there as we get more confident about what we do 
in Europe and it definitely would be better accepted, it would be taken more seriously, and it 
would have more value-added [impact], (Anna, researcher, European Parliament, Brussels) 17 

This view underlines the fact that in many ways the EU’s strategy on human rights as a whole 
remains in a fairly nascent form and may not as yet be meeting the lofty goals set for it in the 
Union’s official statements on the issue. In addition, it points to a certain defensiveness on the 
part of the Union and its individual Member States when it comes to discussing internal problems 
with human rights violations which may compromise its ability to promote human rights interna- 
tionally, a point this respondent then elaborated upon: 
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The problem is our Member States don’t like us to talk about what goes in Member States when we 
have dialogues with third countries and that is a huge weakness because the EU has no mandate to 
work on human rights. So it’s very difficult for us to go to these dialogues and the Russians would 
say “so what about prisons inside the EU, what is the EU doing?” and the EU would say “we 
can’t talk about that because it’s not our mandate” and they’d say “well why are we talking to you 
about ours?” . . . it’s extremely difficult in these dialogues to refer to what we do internally because 
our Member States get angry with us if we raise the way they do things. So it’s difficult to raise 
the EU model. (Anna, researcher, European Parliament, Brussels) 18 

Yet, regardless of whether this stance on the part of some Member States is due to defensiveness 
over any discussion of their internal human rights record or a fear of being “bashed on the head” in 
public, it leaves the EU open to accusations of “double standards” from countries such as Russia 
which themselves face criticism from the Union of their domestic human rights record. Some 
respondents highlighted that one possible solution as a way to tackle the lack of coherence in 
the Union’s external human rights policy was the idea of “mainstreaming” human rights through- 
out the EU’s overall external relations policy, rather than treating the issue as a separate theme 
only to be discussed at very specific meetings or events. This idea reflects the earlier concept 
of a “silver thread” of human rights running through EU external relations policy, although the 
same respondents simultaneously expressed doubt that, at least at present, this was in fact 
being implemented: 

The main answer I’ve tried to give is mainstreaming, so it’s like making sure that human rights arise at 
summit level, to raise it in political dialogue meetings, or high-level meetings on visa dialogue, it’s 
just put a bit of human rights everywhere and make sure that there is no human rights in a box 
side-lined somewhere, that’s one thing, it’s also showing the message that you are consistent with 
your concerns. (Anton, EEAS official, Brussels) 19 

If we had a more common line, or a common line at a higher level - if we had even a common line on 
internal energy policy then it would free the EU’s hands to talk in a strengthened way about any 
number of issues including energy but also including human rights. If human rights policy is herme- 
tically sealed then it can’t play a role in the dynamics of linkages, trade-offs. It has to be part of the mix 
otherwise it’s out of the game. (Rachel, EEAS official, Brussels) 20 

Some respondents expressed the more cynical yet fairly prevalent view that the whole idea of pro- 
moting human rights in the EU’s foreign policy was not as important as issues surrounding trade 
and energy negotiations, particularly where large and oil-rich countries such as Russia are 
concerned: 

Business trumps human rights and EU businesspeople are not interested in human rights. (Neil, Euro- 
pean affairs think-tank analyst, Brussels) 21 

There are some Member States where with Russia they would have an interest in just keeping human 
rights out of discussions. (Anton, EEAS official, Brussels) 22 

This view may not be entirely fair, since in practical as well as rhetorical terms, the EU does 
appear to have a commitment to promoting human rights in its relations with Russia through 
long-standing project funding programmes such as the European Instrument for Democracy 
and Human Rights. 23 Nevertheless, the views expressed by these respondents highlight the 
level of concern over the perceived inconsistencies in the EU’s internal and external strategy 
on promoting human rights and a degree of frustration at the extent to which the Union is in 
some respects hamstrung by its need to respect the often differing agendas of its individual 
Member States. 
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Constructions of economic and social rights in external relations with Russia 

Despite the possible inconsistencies in the Union’s general approach towards human rights, when 
it comes to understandings of economic and social rights specifically, the EU’s institutions appear 
to be at pains to stress the indivisibility of these rights and civil and political rights in its external 
policies: 

The EU attaches the same importance to economic, social and cultural rights as it does to civil and pol- 
itical rights. As is the case for political and civil rights issues, the EU also raises economic, social and 
cultural rights during EU human rights dialogues and consultations with non-EU countries, as well as 
during meetings with relevant civil society groups. (European External Action Service 2013) 

All human rights - civil, political, economic, social and cultural - are universal in nature, valid for 
everyone, everywhere ... the EU should reaffirm its commitment to the universality, indivisibility 
and interdependence of all human rights - civil, political, economic, social and cultural. (High Repre- 
sentative of the European Union for Foreign Affairs and Security Policy 201 1, 4, 7) 

Despite this seeming commitment to the universality and indivisibility of rights, however, 
it appears that there is some recognition that economic and social rights come second to 
civil and political rights in both EU thinking and actual policy in practice. The EESC, for 
example, has called for greater emphasis on these rights in the Union’s external policies on 
human rights and civil society development, particularly in the context of the global economic 
crisis: 

The EESC calls for economic, social and cultural rights to be given greater importance in the Euro- 
pean Union’s policies. Due to the financial and economic crisis, this priority has now become more 
urgent than ever. The EESC stresses the importance of protecting work and the associated rights set 
out by the International Labour Organisation core conventions (right to work, right to organise and 
collective bargaining, non-discrimination at work, outlawing of child and forced labour). (European 
Economic and Social Committee 2009) 

Several of the EU and Member State representatives interviewed for this study also expressed the 
view that these rights were not seen by the EU as being on the same level as “classical” civil and 
political rights and were, therefore, of less interest when it came to discussions on human rights 
with Russia and other third countries: 

Economic and social rights come far down the EU agenda, the EU could and should do more on econ- 
omic and social rights . . . there is less EU clarity and consensus about economic and social rights 
despite the stuff in the Treaties. (John, British diplomat, Moscow) 24 

We still have a rather classic definition of human rights . . . there is perhaps a need to modernise the 
approach because perhaps our too traditional definition of human rights is not always a vehicle for 
ensuring that you facilitate your dialogue with the authorities here [in Russia] ... we started off 
with the conservative definition [of human rights], we need to work on this, - perhaps it is also a 
necessity for us to accept that human rights research has a broader definition ... as we have so 
many topics to go over in the classic definition I see that that space has not been made in the political 
agenda but I personally see that we could win by broadening sometimes that understanding of human 
rights and that it could give perhaps some more allies on the authority side here. (Robert, EU official, 
Moscow) 25 

At the same time, they acknowledged that insisting on a somewhat narrow definition of human 
rights could be counterproductive in terms of the EU’s policy towards Russia, given the impor- 
tance of such rights to the Russian public at large and the possibility that Russian government 
officials might be more willing to discuss such issues: 
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There is always at least one topic if not two or three on economic, social and cultural rights [during the 
human rights consultations] and these are of course the ones where you can usually get a little more 
traction with the Russian side: the rights of women, education, health issues - these are issues where 
there’s real common ground with Russia and where I think we could do a lot more than we do cur- 
rently. (Rachel, EEAS official, Brussels) 26 

There is definitely more public support [in Russia] for social rights issues than traditional human 
rights issues. Even in the big cities, people feel social problems are closer to their own lives 
e.g. health, children etc so more people volunteer for these issues. (Katya, Dutch diplomat, 

St Petersburg) 27 

One respondent highlighted the fact that the EU essentially chooses to disregard such attitudes 
by concentrating on civil and political rights problems: 

There’s more focus [by the EU] on political than socio-economic rights issues but there is more appe- 
tite for economic and social issues in the [Russian] regions than for our distant political concerns. 
(John, British diplomat, Moscow) 28 

These views appear to be supported by survey data from late 2010, which indicates that such 
rights are indeed held to be the most important by the Russian public: a survey conducted by 
the Russian Public Opinion Research Center (VTsIOM) asked respondents “which fundamental 
rights and freedoms proclaimed in the Constitution are violated most often in our country?”. A 
total of 38% felt that the right to health protection was the most frequently violated, with 35% 
citing the right to housing and 32% the right to education. A further 21% highlighted the right 
to leisure and 20% the right to social security. Only 19% pointed to violations of the right to 
freedom and security of the person, 18% to the right to life and 14% to freedom of thought 
and expression. When asked which categories of the population suffered the most frequent 
rights violations, respondents identified orphans (39%), the disabled (35%) and the elderly 
(31%) as the most likely to have their rights violated. 29 Similar data gathered by the Levada 
Center in October 2010 asked respondents to rank various rights in their perceived order of 
importance: 69% cited the right to free education, medical assistance and social security in 
sickness and old age, while 57% pointed to the right to life as the most important. The right to 
well-paid work in one’s discipline (50%) and the right to a state-guaranteed minimum level of 
subsistence (36%) came ahead of freedom of speech (34%) and freedom of information 
(22%). 30 Ultimately, therefore, there appears to be something of a disconnect between the 
EU’s interests and objectives in the human rights policy it pursues towards Russia, and those 
of the wider Russian public. 

One respondent indicated that there was indeed an overall tendency within the Union’s human 
rights policy towards third countries to focus on civil and political rights, but that there was also a 
division between the individual Member States when it came to discussing economic and social 
rights in the EU’s official consultations with Russia. This perhaps reflects the internal lack of con- 
sensus on the meaning and importance of such rights discussed earlier: 

There are always certain items that are on the agenda, the “evergreens,” that include the usual suspects 
of political and civil rights, human rights defenders . . . We do talk as well about economic, social and 
cultural rights, probably there’s less of an emphasis on this than on the civil and political rights but I 
wouldn’t characterise this as being isolated to the Russian case, this is overall a problem of balance in 
our human rights consultations and dialogues.. There are certain Member States which have pushed 
very hard to include more economic, social and cultural rights. We acknowledge the importance and 
the indivisibility of applied rights but many Member States feel that we should be focusing on civil 
and political rights in Russia because that’s where there are glaring violations that we see. (Rachel, 
EEAS official, Brussels) 31 
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This point about the influence of individual Member States was also raised by another respon- 
dent, who highlighted the often troubled relationship between Russia and some of the newer EU 
Member States from Central and Eastern Europe as a potential obstacle in discussing economic 
and social rights issues: 

I think it also reflects what a lot of Member States want, they think emphasis should be put on [civil 
and political rights], especially given the legacy, the historical legacy of some of them where you 
know the situation. 2 (Anton, EEAS official, Brussels) 33 

If, however, it is the case that “at least one” if not more topics related to economic and social rights 
always make it on to the agenda of the biannual EU-Russia Human Rights Consultations, then 
this is not reflected in recent official accounts of the discussions, which indicate that virtually all 
of the issues raised are connected to civil and political rights issues: 

The EU and Russia focussed in particular on the rule of law and the working of civil Society. The EU 
and Russia also discussed the rights of the child. The EU raised a number of concerns related to 
specific human rights issues in the Russian Federation, including issues pertaining to racism and dis- 
crimination, LGBT rights, stateless persons, the freedom of association, expression and assembly as 
well as continuing impunity, especially regarding cases involving human rights defenders, journalists 
and in the Northern Caucasus. (Council of the European Union 2011, 1) 

Both sides discussed . . . developments in the rule of law (judiciary, law enforcement bodies, prisons), 
and civil society, including media freedom, the situation of NGOs in Russia and the set of worrisome 
new legislation shrinking civil society’s space in the country. The rights of the child and issues of dis- 
crimination and racism were also discussed ... the EU also deplored the lack of investigation into 
several criminal cases. (Magnitsky, Estemeirova, Politkovskaya) 34 (Council of the European Union 
2012 , 1 ) 

This apparent failure to raise economic and social rights issues is not necessarily entirely down to 
the EU: some respondents maintained that the Russian government representatives party to dis- 
cussions with the EU on human rights issues either showed little interest in human rights in 
general or had not shown any particular desire to discuss economic and social rights issues 
more specifically: 

It is difficult for us to know what the Russians are interested in because they refuse to play an active 
part even in the backseat . . . they’re honestly not interested in human rights, they want energy 
cooperation . . . They were apparently interested in citizenship issues but no, to my knowledge 
they’re not interested in talking about economic and social rights that I’m aware of. (Anna, researcher, 
European Parliament, Brussels) 35 

Another respondent contrasted the Russian approach with that of China, which he claimed 
tends to emphasise economic and social rights in its own human rights discussions with the EU: 

Russia particularly likes to raise issues of racism and hate crime so there’s a feature more politically on 
that. It’s a recent thing, there is space to change but probably also it’s not a request that we get from the 
Russian side, on the contrary we see it with China for example, China was very much pushing to get 
social and economic rights on the agenda so we were always trying to do it. (Anton, EEAS official, 
Brussels) 

Yet several respondents who are responsible for implementing the human rights policies of indi- 
vidual Member States in Russia expressed opinions on the validity of promoting economic and 
social rights which appear to be reflected in the Union’s official stance on such matters. Some, 
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for example, seemed to see economic and social rights as “budgetary” issues which should 
be taken care of solely by the State rather than becoming a focus for international concern or 
intervention. Where Russia is concerned, they felt this was something the State could easily 
afford to do: 

The State has the money for social services, the [Russian] public is interested in social rights but not in 
human rights violations - we shouldn’t focus on things the government can afford to do. (Edith, 
Dutch diplomat, Moscow) 

Political and civil rights are much more prevalent than economic and social rights. Economic and 
social rights are often to do with budgetary possibilities . . . My feelings are the Russian authorities 
today seek to address most issues of economic and social rights, not necessarily because those are 
rights but because that is what the people want and they will maintain stability and popularity for 
the authorities, whereas in some areas they actually strive to limit civil and political rights. I think 
that is why the attention is primarily focused on that area. (Thomas, Swedish diplomat, Moscow) 

One respondent highlighted this perspective by pointing to the perception on the part of some 
Member States that the so-called “soft rights” related to economic and social issues could distract 
from official discussions of civil and political rights, particularly when the time available for such 
discussions was so limited: 

The [human rights] Consultations are short, I mean you’re talking about two days every year, so there 
is probably also a fear that some “soft right” as it could be seen could distract from the focus of the 
Consultations. Take for example China wanted to discuss pensioners’ rights or the right to health some 
years ago. (Anton, EEAS official, Brussels) 36 

This indicates that there is a degree of ambivalence towards promoting economic and social rights 
on both the official level of the EU Member States and on the part of some of those countries’ 
representatives working “on the ground” on human rights issues in Russia. It also reflects the 
institutional approach discussed earlier whereby economic and social rights are seen as falling 
under the categories of social or economic policy or social work, rather than being defined as 
rights claims on par with civil and political rights. 



Conclusion 

This article has attempted to explore some of the ways in which economic and social rights are 
defined in the context of the EU’s interactions with Russia on human rights, and to examine how 
human rights in general and economic and social rights in particular are constructed in official EU 
discourse on internal and external policy and by individual representatives of the Union and its 
Member States working in the area of human rights policy. It seems clear that in its official dis- 
cussions and interactions on human rights matters with the Russian authorities, the EU places 
greater emphasis on civil and political rights issues such as freedom of speech and the right to 
life than on economic and social rights issues such as health, housing and social security. This 
is reflected by both internal and external EU constructions of economic and social rights, 
through which a picture emerges of a lack of clarity and consensus in the Union’s conceptual 
aims and objectives when it comes to accepting and promoting economic and social rights 
both as fundamental rights for EU citizens and as desirable values to be promoted in the 
Union’s relations with third countries. Much of the explanation for this can be attributed to the 
fact that there appears to be an internal divide between the different Member States in terms of 
desirable models of delivering welfare and consequently realising social rights, as well as a reluc- 
tance by Member States to have their internal human rights affairs raised in discussions with 
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Russia and other external partners which leaves the Union open to accusations of double stan- 
dards when it attempts to raise human rights violations with third countries such as Russia and 
China. As a result, despite the Union’s lofty and oft-stated commitment to upholding the univers- 
ality and indivisibility of all human rights, it appears that this aim is ultimately not being realised 
and that there is a clear and long-standing emphasis on those rights which coincide with values 
that are perceived to be “liberal”. As many involved in formulating EU and Member State policy 
on human rights recognise, however, maintaining a somewhat narrow classical definition of what 
human rights are at a time when many on the Russian side appear to define both the meaning and 
hierarchy of human rights somewhat differently poses a number of problems for the long-term 
impact of the Union’s policy and programmes in this area. As a result, choosing at least on an 
official level to virtually ignore a set of human rights such as economic and social rights 
which may not resonate quite so widely with those representing the EU but appear to do so 
with the population of the “target” country may constitute a missed opportunity for the Union 
in terms of more mutually beneficial and less acrimonious engagement with its Russian 
counterparts. 



Notes 

1 . For further details see “Medvedev Orders Investigation of Magnitsky Jail Death,” BBC News, Novem- 
ber 24, 2009, http://news.bbc.co.Uk/l/hi/world/europe/8376789.stm; “Pussy Riot Members Jailed for 
Two Years for Hooliganism,” BBC News, August 17, 2012, http://www.bbc.co.uk/news/world-europe- 
19297373. During Putin’s acting presidency in early 2000 the European Parliament issued a resolution 
condemning “serious violations of the European Convention on Human Rights and international 
humanitarian law” committed by Russian troops during the Chechen conflict such as “arbitrary deten- 
tion of civilians, summary executions and looting” (Resolution 0271/2000 of 16 March 2000, Official 
Journal of the European Communities, December 29, 2000, http://eurlex.europa.eu/LexUriServ/ 
LexUriServ.do?uri=OJ:C:2000:377:0357:0358:EN:PDF). In September 2012, the European Parlia- 
ment adopted a resolution noting that “the human rights situation in Russia has deteriorated drastically 
in the last few months” and citing several cases which gave cause for concern including the Magnitsky 
and Pussy Riot cases and the adoption of legislation which could hinder freedom of expression (Res- 
olution 2012/2789, September 13, 2012, http://www.europarl.europa.eu/oeil/popups/summary.do7kU 
1222699&t=e&l=en. At the same time EU High Representative on Foreign Affairs and Security Cathe- 
rine Ashton released a statement expressing concern at the “intolerance of any expression of dissenting 
views” she perceived the Russian authorities to be displaying and describing the Pussy Riot case, the 
lack of progress in the Magnitsky case and the prosecution of several opposition activists as “a trend 
that is of very serious concern to the European Union” (“Statement by EU High Representative Cathe- 
rine Ashton in the European Parliament on the Political Use of Justice in Russia,” September 11, 2012, 
http://europa.eu/rapid/press-release_SPEECH-12-598_en.htm). 

2. A total of 18 interviews with representatives of EU institutions and individual Member States were 
conducted in Brussels, Strasbourg, Moscow, and St Petersburg in 2010 and 2011. This fieldwork 
was part of a wider doctoral research project funded by the UK’s Economic and Social Research 
Council which also included interviews with representatives of Russian civil society organisations 
and state officials in four different locations in Russia. All of the respondents cited in this study con- 
sented to the use of their interview transcripts in any written and published work and the names and 
identities of all interviewees have been changed in order to ensure their anonymity. 

3. “Treaty of Lisbon.” Europa, Accessed July 19, 2010. http://eur-lex.europa.eu/LexUriServ/LexUriServ. 
do?uri=OJ:C:2007:306:0001:0010:EN:PDF. 

4. Interview, Strasbourg, June 16, 2010. 

5. Resolution 0271/2000 of 1 6 March 2000, Official Journal of the European Communities, December 29, 
2000, http://eur-lex.europa.eu/LexUriServ/LexUriServ.do ?uri=OJ:C:2000:377:0357:0358:EN:PDF. 

6. Resolution 2012/2789, September 13, 2012, http://www.europarl.europa.eu/oeil/popups/summary.do? 
id=1222699&t=e&l=en. 

7. “Statement by EU High Representative Catherine Ashton in the European Parliament on the Political 
Use of Justice in Russia.” September 11, 2012, http://europa.eu/rapid/press-release_SPEECH-12-598_ 
en.htm. 
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8. Resolution 2012/2789, September 13, 2012, http://www.europarl.europa.eu/oeil/popups/summary.do? 
id=1222699&t=e&l=en. 

9. “Russia Blasts European Criticism Over Human Rights.” RIA Novosti, September 14, 2012, http://en. 
rian.ru/russia/20120914/175957374.html. 

10. “Foreign Ministry Criticizes EU on Human Rights Ahead of Summit.” The Moscow Times, December 
5 , 2012, http://www.themoscowtimes.com/news/article/foreign-ministry-criticizes-eu-on-human-rights- 
ahead-of-summit/4725 90 .html. 

11. Ibid. 

12. For further details see EuroBarometer 69: Values of Europeans, November 2008, http://ec.europa.eu/ 
public_opinion/archives/eb/eb69/eb69_values_en.pdf. 

13. See “Resolution adopting the Declaration of fundamental rights and freedoms.” European Parliament, 
1989, http://www.europarl.europa.eu/charter/docs/pdf/a2_0003_89_en_en.pdf. 

14. Interview, April 18, 2011. 

15. Interview, September 14, 2011. 

16. For further details, see “The European Union Agency for Fundamental Rights.” http://fra.europa.eu/ 
fraWebsite/home/homeen.htm. 

17. Interview, September 14, 2011. 

18. Interview, September 14, 2011. 

19. Interview, September 13, 2011. 

20. Interview, January 27, 2011. 

2 1 . Interview, January 25,2011. 

22. Interview, September 13, 2011. 

23. For further details see “Civil Society Dialogue: Overview.” Delegation of the European Union to Russia. 
http://eeas.europa.eu/delegations/mssia/eu_mssia/civil_society_dialogue/overview/index_en.htm. 

24. Interview, April 18, 2011. 

25. Interview, April 15, 2011. 

26. Interview, January 25, 2011. 

27. Interview, March 2, 2011. 

28. Interview, April 18, 2011. 

29. “Press Release No. 1648: Whose Rights and Which Rights Are Being Violated Today?” [in Russian], 
VTsIOM, December 10, 2010. http://wciom.ru/index.php?id=459&uid=111158. 

30. “Which Human Rights Are, in Your Opinion, the Most Important?” [in Russian], Levada Center, Sep- 
tember 8, 2011. http://www.levada.ru/archive/prava-cheloveka/kakie-iz-prav-cheloveka-po-vashemu- 
mneniyu-naibolee-vazhny-otvety-ranzhirova. 

3 1 . Interview, January 27, 20 1 1 . 

32. The respondent is referring to EU Member States such as the Baltic countries which were part of the 
Soviet Union until 1991 and Poland which was one of the Warsaw Pact countries until 1989. 

33. Interview, September 13, 2011. 

34. Natalya Estemirova was a Russian human rights activist who was murdered in Chechnya in July 2010 
(for further details see “Russian Activist Found Murdered”), BBC News, July 15, 2010. http://news. 
bbc.co.uk/l/hi/world/europe/8152351.stm). Anna Politkovskaya was a Russian journalist working 
for the independent newspaper Novaya Gazeta when she was murdered in Moscow in October 
2006 (for further details see “Journalist Gives Her Life for Her Profession.” Kommersant, October 
9, 2006. http://www.kommersant.com/p711307/r_530/Murder_reporter_Politkovskaya/). 

3 5 . Interview, September 1 4, 20 1 1 . 

36. Interview, September 13, 2011. 
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